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Motives 

Grave  concern  is  being  felt  over  the 
10-hour  gun  duel  that  took  place  on 
July  9  in  the  Lake  Huleh  region  when 
Syrian  troops  opened  fire  on  the  Israel 
town  of  Gonnen,  killing  one  man  and 
wounding  seven.  It  was  the  largest 
clash  in  over  a  month  of  border  inci¬ 
dents,  and  was  followed  by  a  second 
brief  Syrian  attack  the  next  day.  Is¬ 
rael  Premier  David  Ben-Gurion  and 
Chief  of  Staff  Moshe  Dayan  fiew  to  the 
scene,  where  a  Syrian  troop  buildup  was 
under  way.  These  attacks  appear  to  be 
inspired  by  Cairo,  where  a  propaganda 
campaigrn  accused  Israel  of  massing 
troops  in  the  Huleh  region.  Israel  de¬ 
nounced  the  report  as  a  “complete  fab¬ 
rication.”  Later  it  was  announced  that 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  generals  were  co¬ 
ordinating  defense  plans  and  establish¬ 
ing  common  headquarters  in  the  region. 

Observers  believe  that  Nasser  was 
stepping  up  border  violence  to 
strengthen  his  claims  to  Arab  leadership 
and  had  chosen  the  Huleh  region  rather 
than  the  Gaza  strip  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
an  Israel  reprisal  attack  and  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  UNEF.  His  Syrian 
ally,  shaken  by  its  deteriorating  rela¬ 
tions  with  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  is 
believed  to  be  using  the  bogey  of  an 
Israel  threat  to  divert  attention  from 
internal  discord.  Another  S3rrian  ma¬ 
neuver  is  the  sensational  disclosure  in 
the  Damascus  press  of  the  arrest  of 
spies  connected  with  the  alleged  British 
ring  working  out  of  Lebanon. 

Courtship 

Egypt  and  Syria  want  to  patch  up 
relations  with  King  Saud.  Cairo  opened 
direct  talks  with  Saud  through  its  spe¬ 
cial  emissary,  Maj.  Gen.  Abdel  Hakim 
Amer,  its  Minister  of  War.  At  the 
same  time,  Syria  tried  to  make  amends 
to  Saud  by  shipping  off  its  Defense  Min¬ 
ister  Khaled  Al-Azm  to  Italy,  allegedly 
for  a  vacation.  El-Azm  is  the  left-wing 
leader  who  denounced  Saud  last  month 
as  a  tool  of  imperialists.  That  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Saudi  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Damascus.  Jordan,  however,  is 
continuing  to  attack  Syria  and  Egypt 
for  interference  in  its  internal  affairs, 
(Continued  on  pago  Id) 


We  Give  Guns  To  Jordan 

On  June  29,  the  United  States  began  to  give  military  aid  to  Jordan 
— a  $10  million  grant  to  buy  and  service  guns  which  the  United  King¬ 
dom  used  to  supply. 

This  brought  to  $30  million  our  total  aid  to  Jordan  since  April. 
This  assistance  has  been  made  necessary  because  Jordan  last  year  ex¬ 
pelled  the  British,  spumed  the  annual  British  subsidy,  and  accepted  the 
promise  of  $35  million  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Saudi 
Arabia  (aid^  by  the  U.S.)  put  up  $14  million.  Syria  and  Egypt  de¬ 
faulted.  Iraq  showed  little  eagerness  to  help.  The  U.S.  stepped  in  to 
rescue  Jordan  from  Nasser. 

Jordan  was  quick  to  announce  that  the  “aid  is  vdthout  strings  at¬ 
tached."  And,  to  prove  it,  its  leaders  at  once  began  to  brandish  the 
promised  new  guns  against  Israel. 

The  Jordaj^an  Chief  of  Staff,  Maj.  Gen.  Hafiz  Majali,  told  the  press 
on  July  4 — six  days  after  the  Washington  announcement: 

“Once  complete  and  permanent  atability  exists  among  the  Arabs  and  as 
soon  as  h  becomes  possible  for  oar  armed  forces  to  prepare  themselves 
Jaffa  and  Haifa  will  be  in  oar  pocket.  We  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  day  on  which  we  will  regain  our  country.  We  mast  stand  shoulder 
to  sh«^der  in  order  to  create  the  stability  so  that  we  will  he  able  to 
recover  our  homeland.  There  is  no  place  in  our  stolen  homeland  for 
Jews  or  world  Zionism.** 

Not  to  be  outdone.  King  Hussein  broadcast  on  July  7 : 

“Onr  brethren  will  sense  the  danger  which  surroonds  both  ns  and  them 
from  aD  sides,  will  unite  and  put  an  end  to  the  elemenu  of  disunity  and 
dispute  and  together  will  liquidate  the  heretics.  Steden  Palestine  is  like 
a  volcano  vdiich  sdrs  my  Mood.** 

These  brazen  statements  should  not  go  unchallenged.  If  the  U.S. 
does  not  make  it  clear  to  Jordan  that  we  disapprove,  aggressive  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Arab  world  will  be  allowed  to  infer  that  America  blesses 
their  war  against  Israel  and  sends  weapons  to  help  them  win  it. 

What  ^ance  is  there  of  encouraging  any  Arab  to  advocate  peace 
with  Israel  under  such  circumstances  ? 

★ 

Section  142  (10)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  requires  that  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  our  military  aid  “permit  continued  observation  and  review 
by  U.S.  representatives."  But  the  State  Department  has  said  that  we 
are  not  sending  a  military  mission  to  Jordan  because  the  President  acted 
under  his  emergency  powers. 

Who  really  believes  that  this  is  a  one-time  operation?  This  “emer¬ 
gency"  has  been  long  anticipated  and  may  long  continue.  The  Jordan 
Defense  Minister  on  July  9  has  already  served  notice:  “We  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  give  more."  If  we  are  to  continue  this  highly  debatable 
type  of  aid  to  Jordan,  there  is  no  justification  for  ignoring  the  safe¬ 
guards  which  Congress  has  prescribed. 

★ 

Meanwhile,  on  July  5,  the  last  British  soldiers  quietly  abandoned 
the  artificial  state  which  the  British  invented  35  years  ago  when  they 
carved  Jordan  out  of  Palestine  to  mollify  and  enthrone  a  displaced  Arab 
king — and  to  head  off  the  French.  The  U.S.  has  now  inherited  another 
British  investment.  For  the  British,  it  was  all  liability  and  loss.  Can 
there  really  be  gain  for  us? 
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ANALYSIS:! 


Demands  for  a  more  vigorous  and 
positive  policy  in  the  Near  East,  which 
would  stress  region*!  economic  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  military  preparations, 
and  which  would  press  for  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace,  were  voiced  in  two  major 
statements  during  the  last  fortnight. 

One  was  a  report  filed  by  Sen.  Hu¬ 
bert  H.  Humphrey  (D)  Minn.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Near  Eastern,  South 
Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

The  other  was  an  article  by  Chester 
Bowles,  former  Ambassador  to  India, 
published  in  the  N.  Y.  Timet,  June  30. 

Sanotor  Humphrey's  Report 

In  Humphrey’s  view,  the  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  has  reassured  the  Near  East 
that  we  will  resist  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  but  the  Doctrine  of  itself  cannot 
“undo  the  fact  of  Russian  penetration 
.  .  .  or  avert  the  danger  of  increasing 
Communist  infiuence.” 

He  charges  that  “we  have  too  long 
pursued  a  policy  of  drift  and  improvisa¬ 
tion”  which  has  “concerned  itself  too 
much  with  kings  and  oil,  too  little  with 
people  and  water.” 

Humphrey  believes  that  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  attack  the  fundamental 
causes  of  economic  instability,  which  lie 
in  mass  poverty,  and  to  remove  the 
causes  of  political  instability,  which 
arise  from  the  refugee  problem  and  the 
lack  of  an  Arab-Israel  peace. 

He  makes  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Organization  of  a  Middle  East 
Development  Agency  within  the  UN 
framework,  composed  of  states  in  the 
region  and  those  contributing  capital, 
which  would  divert  the  region  from 
military  adventure  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  solve  the  Arab  refugee  problem, 
channel  oil  revenue  into  productive  use, 
promote  the  Jordan  River  and  similar 
multi-state  development  projects,  spur 
technical  assistance  and  supervise  farm 
credit.  Such  an  agency  could  be  a 
“catalytic”  to  precipitate  solutions. 

2.  Constant  U.S.  leadership  to  bring 
about  direct  Arab-Israel  negotiations  to 
secure  an  acceptable  and  durable  settle¬ 
ment.  The  reidistic  basis  for  an  effec¬ 
tive  American  policy  rests  on  the  as¬ 
sumptions  that  Israel  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  region,  that  the  1949  armi¬ 
stice  boundaries  are  inviolable  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  only  by  agreement  of  the 
states  concerned,  and  that  stability  and 
security  demand  an  early  settlement. 

3.  The  majority  of  the  Arab  refu¬ 
gees  must  Iw  resettled  in  the  Arab 
states.  Half  of  them  are  now  under 
16,  which  means  that  “despite  the 
clamor  of  professional  refugee  leaders 
for  a  return  to  Palestine  and  the  in¬ 
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sistence  of  the  Arab  governments  on 
repatriation  to  their  former  homes,  half 
of  the  refugees  have  in  fact  no  roots 
in  Palestine. ...  To  return  them  now  to 
an  alien  society  they  have  been  taught 
to  despise  would  be  self-defeating.  .  .  .” 

Israel  has  accepted  and  settled  some 
900,000  immigrants,  “many  of  whom 
were,  in  fact,  refugees  from  Arab 
statM,  where  repressive  measures  have 
made  their  lives  intolerable.  ...  It 
would  be  suicidal  for  Israel  to  admit  a 
large  group  of  immigrants  whose  whole 
indoctrination  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  one  of  hatred  for  the  Jewish  state. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  establish  a  fifth 
column  inside  the  country.  .  .  .” 

Where  should  the  refugees  go? 

Humphrey  reports  that  Iraq  is  “des¬ 
perately  short  of  people,”  that  it  could 
absorb  three  to  five  million  people,  that 
Syria  is  also  “under-populated,”  and 
that  as  many  as  200,000  could  be  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  Israel  is 
ready  to  pay  compensation  for  Arab 
property,  and  Humphrey  believes  that 
Israel  would  be  willing  to  recognize  the 
principle  of  repatriation  provided  that 
that  principle  is  implemented  only  by 
token  numbers  of  refugees,  perhaps  ad¬ 
missible  on  a  quota  basis. 

On  Egypt 

Although  he  has  no  confidence  in 
Nasser,  Humphrey  would  like  to  mod¬ 
ify  U.S.  policy  towards  Egypt.  He 
wrote  that  when  the  U.S.  cut  off  food 
shipments  to  Egrypt  “it  more  than  offset 
any  temporary  good-will  we  might  have 
obtained  by  our  U.N.  action  on  Egypt’s 
behalf.”  Believing  that  “we  need  some¬ 
how  to  reach  the  people  of  Eg^ypt  with¬ 
out  supporting  or  condoning  Nasser’s 
extremism,”  Humphrey  recommends 
approval  of  the  pending  CARE  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  Egyptian  people, 
the  release  of  frozen  Egryptian  assets 
and  “a  sympathetic  ear”  to  Egypt’s 
request  for  food  sales  under  Public  Law 
480  and  for  technical  aid  programs. 

Humphrey  is  “sure  that  Nasser  is 
not  a  Communist”  but  he  is  “equally 
sure  that  Nasser  is  unduly  naive  about 
the  menace  of  Commv".ism”  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  align  himself  with  the  Soviet 
Union  whenever  it  will  serve  his  tem¬ 
porary  advantagre.  And  his  obvious 
pan-Arabism  could  easily  drive  him  into 
“further  conspiratorial  entanglements.” 

Nasser  indicated  to  him  that  both 
the  problems  of  passagre  through  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal  for 
Israel  ships  and  shipping  could  be  han¬ 
dled  peaceably.  “His  language  was 
moderate  and  non-belligerent,”  Hum¬ 
phrey  writes,  “although  he  did  say  that 
any  Arab  leader  that  tried  to  negrotiate 


with  Israel  for  a  peace  settlement  would 
be  shot.” 

Pilot  Plant 

Humphrey  concludes  a  colorful  and 
enthusiastic  description  of  Israel,  its 
leaders  and  its  progn^ess:  “Israel  devel¬ 
opment  should  encouraged  for  many 
reasons:  because  it  is  performing  an 
important  service  for  its  own  inhabi¬ 
tants;  because  it  is  in  a  sense  a  pilot 
plant  for  democracy  in  the  Middle  East; 
because  it  is  a  friend  of  the  free  world ; 
and  because  one  day  its  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  can  be  put  at  the  service  of  its 
Arab  neighbors.” 

The  Minnesota  Senator  describes 
Lebanon  as  “friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  deserving  of  our  help,”  but 
says  it  would  be  foolish  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  political  prestige  or  influence 
of  pro-Nasser  elements  in  that  country 
and  he  warns  against  pressing  our 
friendship  too  far. 

Bowles  Hits  Arms 

Bowles  directs  most  of  his  criticism 
against  our  policy  of  arming  Middle 
East  states  because  be  believes  that  it 
not  only  injures  the  people  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  but  that  it  actually  works  against 
America’s  own  best  security  interests. 

**Our  principal  response  [to  the 
Soviet  strategy]  has  heen  a  crisis-ridden,  I 
short-term  effort  to  patch  up  and  paper  I 
over  the  most  crucial  spots.  Indeed,  I 
our  approach  has  been  an  up-dated  jet- 
nuclear  version  of  traditional  British 
policy  in  this  area,  right  down  to  the 
sudden  dramatic  ‘showing  of  the  flag* 
by  the  Sixth  Fleet.** 

Bowles  says  that  this  game  has  been 
conducted  with  “considerable  skill”  and 
the  “situation  has  improved,”  for  he 
says  Nasser’s  effort  to  control  Jordan 
has  been  blocked,  Saudi  Arabia  is  be¬ 
coming  disenchanted  with  Cairo’s  lead¬ 
ership  and  there  have  been  favorable 
rumblings  from  Syria.  But,  he  asks: 

“Can  we  count  on  this  jerry-built 
structure,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  day- 
to-day  diplomatic  maneuvers  with  un¬ 
stable  governments,  to  secure  America’s 
long-rang;e  interests?” 

He  is  skeptical  about  our  military  aid 
program  to  Iraq,  Iran  and  Pakistan 
in  the  event  of  Soviet  attack. 

“In  off-the-record  conversations,  most 
American  military  men  frankly  admit 
this.  But  some  add  that  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  massive  shipments  of 
military  equipment  is  not  to  deter  a 
Soviet  ground  attack  which  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  the 
Air  Force,  but  to  give  our  Middle  East¬ 
ern  friends  a  sense  of  prestige  and  con-  i 
fidence  in  dealing  with  their  own  people  i 
and  with  their  neighbors.  ( 
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**Dom  the  Coa^M,  which  apptw- 
priatea  the  mooejr,  wMlentaiMl  aarf  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  co^7  and  anelhod 

of  confidence-baildinc?  Under  mch 
reesoaing,  ia  not  our  equipment  more 
likdy  to  1m  uaed  to  aettle  regional  fenda 
than  to  further  Aaaerica’a  own  long¬ 
term  ohjectivea?** 

Bowles  argues  that,  in  reality,  this 
program  gives  us  less  security. 

Oar  massive  build-up  of  Pakistan  had 
two  results:  Afghanistan,  which  fears 
an  attack  by  Pakistan  over  the  border 
region  of  Pushtoonistan,  sought  Rus¬ 
sian  support,  and  Soviet  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  is  now  spreading  rapidly  to  the 
Khyber  Pass;  India  felt  it  necessary  to 
commit  more  than  |100  million  in  hard 
currency  in  1966  towards  the  purchase 
of  British  and  French  planes  at  full 
market  prices,  and  this  money  was 
withdrawn  from  India's  second  five- 
year  plan.  Meanwhile,  the  Kremlin 
tempts  India  with  arms  on  the  same 
easy  terms  that  Egypt  accepted. 

And  many  believe  that  the  Egyptian- 
Csech  arms  deal,  which  led  to  the  Suez 
crisis,  was  brought  about  because 
Egypt  and  Syria  turned  to  Russia  after 
we  began  to  arm  Iraq  and  Iran. 

Bowles  points  out  that  our  military 
build-up  in  the  Middle  East  is  designed 
to  strengthen  our  side  of  the  world 
power  balance  but  “because  our  efforts 
have  consistently  upset  local  power  bal¬ 
ances,  I  believe  that  further  arms  ship¬ 
ments  will  increase  the  danger  of  an 
explosion.” 

Moreover,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  induced  to  tol¬ 
erate  racial  indignities  “which  violate 
our  most  deeply-held  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions,”  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  we 
permit  the  Arab  states  to  deny  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  of  Jewish  faith  passage 
through  their  countries  and  service  at 
the  American  base  at  Dhahran. 

He  calls  for  an  American  initiative 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  joint  arms 
embargo,  banning  arms  to  the  Middle 
East  and  South  Asia  area  (not  includ¬ 
ing  Turkey,  which  is  part  of  NATO). 

Recognizing  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  can  work  out  an  agreement  with 
Egypt  that  will  guarantee  the  flow  of 
oil  through  the  Suez  Canal,  Bowles  pro¬ 
poses  that  we  consider  stand-by  alter¬ 
natives,  such  as  a  canal  or  pipeline 
from  Aqaba  across  Israel  and  the  use 
of  super-tankers  to  round  the  Cape. 

He  proposes  that  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  Burma,  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  Bandung  Conference,  estab¬ 
lish  embassies  in  Israel,  in  order  to 
make  the  Arab  states  understand  that 
world  opinion  will  not  allow  Israel  to 
be  destroyed. 

And,  like  Humphrey,  Bowles  warmly 
supports  the  creation  of  a  Middle  East 
Development  corporation.  He  says : 

“As  long  as  we  continue  to  neglect 
the  human  factors  that  go  to  make 
power  in  our  revolutionary  world  we 
will  he  building  on  sand  and  ultimately 
we  shall  fail.  Our  present  security 
system  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile 
could  be  wiped  out  overnight  hy  a  half- 
doaen  well-placed  assassinations.” 


IN  WASHINGTON . . . 


You  didn't  see  it  in  your  papers 
because  House  Joint  Resolution  172, 
adopted  on  June  27,  reads  like  a  rou¬ 
tine  release  order.  Under  it  Congress 
authorized  the  sale  from  U.S.  stock¬ 
piles  of  50,000  bales  of  extra  long 
suple  cotton,  one  of  Egypt’s  principal 
exports.  The  resolution  was  originally 
sponsored  by  Arizona  Senators  Carl 
Hayden  (D)  and  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
(R.),  then  rewritten  by  the  House  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  decision  was  taken  over  the 
objections  of  Robert  C.  Hill,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  who  argued  that  im¬ 
mediate  sale  of  this  fibre  “could  wdl 
mean  disruption  of  the  markets  of 
Egypt,  Peru,  and  the  Sudan”  and 
‘Vonld  represent  a  serious  impediment 
to  a  solution  of  the  Middle  East  prob¬ 
lem  at  this  time.” 

Normally,  the  U.S.  gives  six  months 
notice  before  disposing  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  to  avoid  injuring  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  foreign  countries.  But  the 
case  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  is 
different.  Egypt,  far  from  being  the 
hapless  victim  of  our  agricultural  pol¬ 
icy,  is  largely  to  Uame  for  a  situation 
in  which  the  immediate  sale  of  the 
50,000  bales  is  urgently  required  to 
protect  American  producers. 

For  several  seasons,  consumption  of 
this  cotton  has  run  ahead  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Egypt,  which  grows  about  half 
the  world’s  total  output,  made  up  the 
difference  out  of  stocks  built  up  in 
1952-53  when  the  cotton  crop  was  al¬ 
most  douUe  its  normal  size.  Now, 
however,  Egypt’s  stocks  are  low.  More¬ 
over,  a  large  part  of  her  current  crop 
has  been  sold  to  the  Soviet  countries  by 
Nasser  in  exchange  for  arms.  Thus, 
despite^a  7%  increase  in  Egypt’s  1956- 
57  crop,  a  severe  shortage  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  and  sharp  price  in¬ 
creases  are  anticipated.  This  would 
mean  that  Egypt  and  other  producers 
would  reap  windfall  profits. 

But  the  shortage  would  impair  die 
long-run  position  of  the  American 
growers.  The  textile  industry  would 
probably  turn  to  other  fibres,  especially 
synthetics,  and  the  carefully  nurtured 
American  demand  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton  would  be  wrecked.  U.S.  pro¬ 
ducers,  therefore  support  the  proposed 
sale  of  50,000  bales,  an  amount  roughly 
equal  to  S%  of  worid  production. 

Qearly,  the,  State  Department  is 
wrong  to  object  that  the  prompt  sale  of 


this  quantity  would  much  injure  Egypt’s 
economy.  At  most,  iu  rdcase  from 
American  stockpiles  would  provent 
world  prices  from  rising  and  deny 
Elgypt  an  unearned  dividend  from  her 
arms  deal  with  the  Communists. 


Protests  against  our  policy  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  Saudi  Arabia’s  exclusion  of 
American  Jewish  soldiers  from  the 
American  base  at  Dhahran  always  come 
up  against  the  argument  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it  because  the  base 
is  needed  for  U.S.  security. 

But  now  an  expert  witness  challenges 
this  contention.  Former  Air  Force 
Secretary  Thomas  K.  Finletter  holds 
that  the  Dhahran  airfield  is  not  vital 
to  American  interests  and  that  there 
are  many  other  places  where  a  substi¬ 
tute  base  for  Dhahran  and  additional 
bases  which  are  needed  in  the  area  could 
be  built.  Finletter  said  in  the  foreword 
to  a  new  pamphlet  published  by  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  that  “the 
value  of  the  Dhahran  base  is  relatively 
small  and  it  can  be  replaced  but  the 
value  of  the  principle  involved  is  high 
and  cannot  be  replaced.” 

Meanwhile  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D) 
Wis.,  introduced  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  U.S.  to  terminate  the  agreements 
under  which  this  practice  is  tolerated. 
Provisions  of  the  Riuss  resolution 
(House  Con.  Res.  211)  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  resolution  introduced  last 
month  by  Rep.  Sidney  R.  Yates  (D) 
IlL 

In  the  Senate,  the  State  Department 
was  reminded  of  the  resolution  against 
Saudi  discrimination  adopted  by  the 
84th  Congrress  by  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  (D)  Minn.,  and  urged  to  take 
action  under  its  provisions.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  said  that  he  planned  an  “intensive 
inquiry”  into  the  matter. 


In  a  speech  before  the  Foreign  PoKey 
Conference  at  Colgate  Untvereity  on 
July  2,  Rep.  Wayne  L.  Hoyt  (D)  Ohio 
charged  that  the  Richards  Mission  to 
the  Near  East,  the  Baghdad  Pact,  and 
our  policy  toward  Egypt  were  sxamplss 
of  “dangerous  expediency."  “Our  eon- 
fused  views  on  nationalism  and  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  interpret  Egyptian  policy,  plus 
a  well-known  unwillingness  to  stand  by 
the  Tripartite  guarantee  of  the  status 
quo,  touched  off  the  double  disastsr  that 
was  the  Egyptian  war  of  IfSi." 
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and  is  preparing  a  show  trial  of  3  gen¬ 
erals  and  10  other  officers  charged  with 
treason  in  collusion  with  Syria. 

Rebuff 

The  Arab  states  which  delivered  a 
collective  protest  to  the  U.S.  in  May 
were  sharply  rebuffed  by  the  State 
Department  on  June  29  in  an  unusually 
stiff  note.  Reaffirming  the  stand  that 
no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent  free 
and  innocent  pfissage  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran,  the 
American  reply  went  out  of  its  way 
to  remind  Egypt  that  it  had  expressed 
a  generally  similar  view  on  the  right 
of  free  and  innocent  passage  through 
these  waters.  This  was  on  Jan.  28, 
1960,  when  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  told  the  U.S.  that  it 
was  occupying  the  islands  of  Tiran  and 
Sanafir  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  and 
offered  the  following  assurance  (which 
the  State  Department  quoted): 

“This  occupation  being  in  no  way 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  obstructing  in 
any  way  innocent  passage  through  the 
stretch  of  water  separating  these  two 
islands  from  the  Egyptian  coast  of 
Sinai,  it  follows  that  this  passage,  the 
only  practicable  one,  will  remain  free 
as  in  the  past,  in  conformity  with  in¬ 
ternational  practice  and  recognized 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations.” 

The  note  went  on  to  emphasize  the 
U.S.  view  that  the  Suez  Canal  should 
be  open  to  all  ships  “without  discrim¬ 
ination,  overt  or  covert,”  and  recalled 
the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  Sept. 
1,  1951,  which  denied  Egypt’s  right  to 
'bar  Israel’s  shipping. 

Help  to  Arabs 

Proposals  for  economic  development 
for  the  Arabs  in  Israel  and  relaxation 
of  some  restrictions  on  travel  move¬ 
ment  caused  by  border  tensions  were 
announced  by  Israel  Premier  Ben- 
Gurion  on  July  5,  following  a  meeting 
with  Arab  Knesset  representatives. 
Long-term  farm  loans,  more  vocational 
education  and  better  roads  are  among 
the  plans  of  the  government.  Im¬ 
mediate  action  includes  elimination  of 
leave  permits  and  reduction  of  curfew 
in  the  Acre-Nazareth-Afula  area. 

Shift  in  Policy? 

Speculation  over  the  effect  of  the 
re-shuffling  in  Soviet  leadership  on  its 
Near  East  policy  covered  all  shades  of 
opinion.  Some  felt  that  the  dismissal 
of  Shepilov,  father  of  the  Czech-Cairo 
arms  deal,  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Cairo  (Knitted  his  name 
when  it  disclosed  the  news  of  the 
change,  indicated  a  “soft”  policy.  Cairo 
observers  speculated  that  the  dismissal 
of  Kaganovich,  a  Jew,  and  Molotov, 
whose  wife  is  Jewish,  indicated  greater 
friendship  for  the  Arabs.  Others  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  would  be  no  change  in 
Soviet  policy. 


Capitol  Hill  is  urging  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  give  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  economic  problems  which 
now  confront  Israel  as  a  result  of  the 
influx  of  refugrees  from  Egypt,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  other  areas  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Majority  Leader  John  McCormack 
(D)  Mass.,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower  on  July  1,  appealed  for 
reassurance  that  the  Administration 
intends  to  make  provision  for  Israel 
in  the  new  Mutual  Security  program 
“which  will  respond  to  the  rising  and 
emergent  need.” 

Members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  also  raised  the  issue 
during  the  hearings  on  the  1967  act, 
and  in  its  report  to  the  House  on  July 
9,  the  Committee  said: 

“In  using  these  funds  it  is  anticipat¬ 
ed  that  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  our  aid  program  to  Israel 
has  helped  that  country  to  expand  its 
industrial  and  agricultural  output,  and 
to  meet  the  cost  of  resettling  refugees 
who  found  a  haven  there.  In  the  last 
few  years,  allocatlpns  were  cut  from  a 
high  of  373  million  in  1962  to  |25  mil¬ 
lion  in  1966 — as  immigration  tapered 
off  and  as  the  country  strengthened  its 
economy.  It  may  be  advisable  to  in¬ 
crease  assistance  because  of  the  sudden 
upsurge  of  immigration  in  the  last 
few  months,  totaling  approximately 
100, 000.'* 

In  his  letter  McCormack  said  that 
the  cost  of  “this  challenging  humani¬ 
tarian  program”  should  not  be  borne 
only  by  Israel  and  its  friends  in  this 
country. 

“It  is  a  responsibility  which  should 
be  shared  by  the  free  world,  since  so 
many  of  these  refugees  are  escaping 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  will 
now  be  in  a  position  to  live  in  freedom 
and  dedicate  their  lives  to  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  .  .  .” 

“I  would  urge  you,  Mr.  President, 
to  give  these  matters  your  own  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration,”  McCormack 
wrote.  “I  know  from  the  conversations 
we  have  had  in  the  White  House  that 
you  are  a  true  friend  of  Israel,  and  I 
believe  that  most  leaders  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  in  Congress  have  come 
to  regard  this  little  democratic  state 
as  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  as  a  point  of  strength  for 
the  free  world  which  we  will  do  well  to 
reinforce  and  which  we  must  not  per¬ 
mit  to  be  weakened  because  it  is  obey- 
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ing  the  command  of  its  humanitarian 
impulses.” 

In  its  presentation  to  Congress  on 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  had  this  comment  on  the  Is¬ 
rael  aid  program: 

“Israel  has  been  able  to  make  re¬ 
markable  progress  in  its  development 
through  wide  use  of  its  own  resources 
and  of  outside  assistance.  Progress  in 
the  fleld  of  agriculture  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  marked.  However,  Israel  will 
still  require  large  imports  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  for  the  country  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  from  domestic  sources  enough’  to 
satisfy  its  requirements.  At  U.S.  urg¬ 
ing,  the  Israeli  Government  established 
a  foreign  exchange  budget  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  budget  properly  all 
receipts  from  outside  sources  and  plan 
wisely  to  meet  international  payments 
within  the  limits  of  these  receipts  .  .  . 

“In  sum,  past  U.S.  assistance  has  en¬ 
abled  Israel  to  strengthen  its  economy, 
purchase  needed  materials  and  supplies 
for  development  purposes,  and  provide 
for  consumption  imports.  The  rise  in 
gross  national  production  from  $818 
million  in  1961  to  $1,101  million  in  1966 
reflects  the  impact  of  this  assistance  in 
conjunction  with  Israel’s  vigorous  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  total  human  and  ma¬ 
terial  resources  .  .  .” 

A  mission  from  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  left  for  Israel  on  July  11 
to  make  an  on-the-spot  survey  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  request  for  a  hard  loan  of  $76 
million  to  finance  irrigation  and  a^- 
cultural  development.  Israel  has  paid 
back  $21.9  million  on  earlier  loans  of 
$136  million. 


Interviewed  by  the  U.P.  in  Giiro, 
July  7,  Col.  Nasser  said  he  couldn’t 
accept  aid  from  the  U.S.  under  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  because  it  has 
“political  strings”  attached.  But 
when  he  declines  to  give  aid  to  Jor¬ 
dan — that  is  a  different  story.  Says 
Col.  Nasser  in  the  same  interview: 

“If  we  give  rid  we  want  to  be  sure 
conditions  in  Jordan  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  fulfill  agreements 
between  Jordan  and  Egypt  for  the 
security  of  the  two  countries.” 


D.  C.  Editors,  I.  L  Koaoa,  Alloa  Ussor. 
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